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FRANCO-GERMAN COLLABORATION 


[Released to the press June 13] 


In response to further inquiries since his 
statement of June 5, 19417 the Secretary of 
State said on June 13: 


“From the standpoint of the French people 
and others who have a love for freedom and 
have freedom, the attitude of the present Gov- 
ernment of Vichy is a matter of the deepest 
disappointment and sorrow. 

“The original scheme of the Darlan-Laval 
group to deliver France politically, economi- 
cally, socially, and militarily to Hitler seems 
now to have been brought out into the open by 
a succession of public statements by French 
authorities and especially those by Messrs. 
Laval and Darlan. 

“When Germany recently desired to make 
use of Syria to attack British forces in Iraq 
no objection, much less resistance, to this ac- 
tion was made by France, although the terms 
of the armistice between France and Germany 
did not require that France permit territory 
under French control outside occupied France 
to be used as a base for German military oper- 
ations, and Marshal Petain declared as recently 
as a few weeks ago that he would not permit 
such use. The use of Syria is a vitally impor- 
tant part of the general plan of Hitler’s to in- 
vade Iraq, Egypt, the Canal area, and Africa. 
When the French authorities in Syria, acting 
under the Vichy Government, made no effort 


* Bulletin of June 7, 1941 (vol. IV, no. 102), pp. 
681-682. 
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to prevent German use of Syria as a military 
base, and when they permitted even the ship- 
ment from Syria of military supplies of 
French manufacture to be used by the Germans 
against France’s former ally, they permitted 
Germany to extend the theater of war into 
French mandated territory. To resist this 
further expansion of German aggression the 
British forces in the Near East entered Syria 
to prevent German actions there which the 
French, under the direction of the Vichy Gov- 
ernment, were permitting if not abetting. Yet 
the French authorities in Syria have considered 
it necessary to contest bitterly this British ef- 
fort to prevent Syria from being used as a 
German base. These facts unmistakably dem- 
onstrate that the German military effort is 
making use of France and that the German 
initiative in Syria is resulting in a conflict, not 
only of France against Britain but of French- 
men against Frenchmen. Germany seems to 
have prevailed on the Vichy Government to do 
Germany’s fighting in the Syria area of the 
general German advance. 

“But aside from the situation in Syria and 
considering the broader aspects of Franco- 
German collaboration, the public statements of 
the Darlan-Laval element demonstrate that the 
people of France are expected not only to sur- 
render permanently and unconditionally their 
loyalty to all French traditions, institutions, 
liberties, interests, culture, and the entire way 
of life which made France great, but actually 
to transfer all of these loyalties—all hope of 
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the future—to Hitler in the hope of securing 
his personal favor. The general adoption of 
Hitlerism would set the world back five to ten 
centuries. 

“In a statement on June 10, Admiral Darlan, 
Vice Premier of France, urged the French 
people to conquer their illusions and consent to 
sacrifices and indicated that France would be 
utterly destroyed unless the French people 
should take this unprecedented and revolu- 
tionary action. 

“Unless a military invader is devoid of all 
human attributes he extends to the conquered 
all of those considerations and recognitions 
contemplated by the rules and principles of 
civilized society. An armistice signifies a tem- 
porary cessation of hostilities between the par- 
ties to it. It does not contemplate that the 
successful belligerent shall make inhuman de- 
mands upon the country and people of the 
defeated belligerent nor does it contemplate 
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that they shall be bludgeoned into becoming 
allies of their enemy. If, therefore, Hitler can- 
not be depended upon, as implied by Darlan’s 
statement, to observe such rules and laws in 
dealing with the conquered, how much less can 
he be depended upon to show the least consid- 
eration in these vital respects should the con- 
quered peoples prostrate themselves before him 
and bestow upon him unrestrained license to 
deal as he may see fit; with their lives, their 
liberties, and their entire future welfare. 

“It remains to be seen whether the French 
people accept this preposterous status and thus 
pave the way for them to find themselves as- 
sisting Hitler as his co-belligerents in his des- 
perate effort to conquer Great Britain and 
secure control of the high seas, 

“In the prevention of such a possibility, both 
the French people and the people of the United 
States have a common interest of tremendous 
importance to the future.” 


SINKING OF THE S.8S. “ROBIN MOOR” BY GERMAN SUBMARINE 


The American Ambassador to Brazil, Mr. 
Jefferson Caffery, reported to the Department. 
of State by telegram on June 9, 1941 that word 
had been received by port authorities at Forta- 
leza, Brazil, that a 5,000-ton American vessel, 
the S.S. Robin Moor, had been sunk in the 
south Atlantic on May 21 while navigating on 
latitude 6.15 north and longitude 25.30 west. 

The report further stated that the Brazilian 
S.S. Osorio had picked up on June 8 at 9 p.m. 
eleven survivors who were drifting in a lifeboat 
belonging to the Robin Moor. 

Three other lifeboats, aboard which there 
were reported to be 27 crew members and 8 
passengers, including 3 women and 1 child, had 
not been found, despite all efforts of the Osorio. 
Brazilian authorities ordered all Brazilian 
vessels in the vicinity to join in the search. 


{Released to the press June 12] 


A paraphrase of a telegram sent to the De- 
partment of State the morning of June 12 by 


the American Consul at Pernambuco, Brazil, 
Mr. Walter J. Linthicum, follows: 


“Robin Moor undoubtedly sunk by a German 
submarine at six Greenwich time on the morn- 
ing of May 21 at latitude 6.10 north and longi- 


tude 25.40 west. The commander of the sub- 
marine was fully aware that the vessel was 
American. All survivors in good health. 

“Depositions of the survivors have been taken 
and comprehensive summary will be tele- 
graphed as soon as coded.” 


{Released to the press June 12] 


The American Consul at Pernambuco re- 
ported to the Department of State at 11 a.m. 
June 12 (Pernambuco time) as follows: 


“I boarded the Osorio before it docked in 
Pernambuco last night and with full coopera- 
tion of the local authorities privately took the 
individual depositions of the American survi- 
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vors; a comprehensive summary of their testi- 
mony follows: 


“At 6 o’clock Greenwich time May 21 last 
the Robin Moor was ordered to stop by the use 
of a blinking light signal and to ‘send a boat 
with papers’; upon inquiry what ship, the 
reply was just submarine. The Robin Moor 
then lowered a lifeboat in charge of the Chief 
Officer which proceeded about a mile and a 
half. No ship’s papers taken. Submarine 
commander asked as to identity of ship and 
was told that ‘American Robin Moor New York 
to Capetown’. The First Mate was then or- 
dered into the submarine reappearing about 10 
minutes later when the submarine commander 
was heard by the men manning the lifeboat 
to give the command to abandon ship within 
20 minutes which upon request was extended 
to one-half hour from the time the lifeboat re- 
turned to her vessel. Upon the return three 
other lifeboats were lowered, one containing 
eleven seamen; another with twelve seamen; 
another with ten seamen and one passenger; 
and fourth contained three married couples, a 
child and five seamen. 

“After abandonment of the ship the subma- 
rine fired a torpedo amidships then some thirty 
odd shells until the Robin Moor sank stern- 
most in about 23 minutes. Her position at this 
time was latitude 6:10 north, longitude 25: 40 
west and the hour was 8:05 Greenwich time. 
Afterwards floating wreckage was destroyed by 
gunfire, 

“A fter the sinking of the Robin Moor the sub- 
marine circled by the lifeboat carrying the sur- 
vivors interviewed and its commander re- 
marked ‘I have given some food to your cap- 
tain’ and then left the scene of the sinking 
remaining on the surface until out of sight. 
There is no doubt in the minds of the survivors 
that the commander and submarine were Ger- 
man although the latter had no visible markings 
other than the name Lorricke or Lorickke and 
a figure described as a laughing cow both 
painted on the conning tower. The com- 
mander spoke to the men in poor English. 

“The lifeboats remained together at the scene 
of the sinking for about 24 hours because the 
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commander of the submarine had said that he 
would wireless their position to expedite their 
rescue. Finding that this was useless the cap- 
tain instructed all boats to proceed to Saint 
Paul’s Rock or the Brazilian coast. They all 
remained together until May 26 when the sur- 
vivors interviewed were given permission to 
proceed on their own which they did in the 
direction of the Brazilian coast. Survivors 
were picked up by the Osorio at latitude 0.46 
north longitude 37.37 west. 

“The evidence also reveals that the Robin 
Moor had the American ensign and ‘U.S.A.’ 
painted on either side and an illuminated flag 
flying from her stern at the time she was sunk 
and when stopped she was instructed not to 
use her radio.” 


The Under Secretary of State, Mr. Sumner 
Welles, informed newspaper correspondents at 
the press conference on June 12 that he thought 
it would be helpful to them and to the Ameri- 
can people if he made a brief statement with 
regard to the Robin Moor and its cargo. The 
Under Secretary then said that the destinations 
of the cargo were to Lourenco Marques, Port. 
Elizabeth, Capetown, Port Natal, and East 
London and added that none of these ports, of 
course, were included in the combat area. The 
cargo, he remarked, was entirely general in 
character. The Under Secretary went on to 
say that an examination of the ship’s manifest 
revealed no ammunition, explosives, military 
equipment, or any material of a military char- 
acter nor had the examination shown anything 
on board the ship that was inconsistent with 
the President’s proclamation of May 1, 1937 
under the so-called Neutrality Act. The Un- 
der Secretary, in describing the type of cargo 
that was carried by the Robin Moor, said that 
it consisted of hundreds of items of a general 
character ranging all the way from steel rails 
to ladies’ brassieres and hosiery, interspersed 
with chemicals, paints, and considerable quan- 
tities of canned goods and packaged foods, 
automobiles and automobile parts, radio re- 
ceiving sets, etc. These were the facts, he said, 
so far as the Department had them up to the 
present time. 
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FREEZING OF GERMAN AND ITALIAN ASSETS IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


[Released to the press by the White House June 14] 


In view of the unlimited national emergency 
declared by the President, he has today issued 
an Executive order freezing immediately all 
German and Italian assets in the United 
States.2 At the same time the order also 
freezes the assets of all invaded or occupied 
European countries not previously frozen. 
These include Albania, Austria, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Danzig, and Poland. The freezing 
control will be administered by the Treasury 
Department. 

These measures in effect bring all financial 
transactions in which German and Italian in- 
terests are involved under the control of the 
Government and impose heavy criminal penal- 
ties upon persons failing to comply therewith. 
The Executive order is designed, among other 
things, to prevent the use of the financial facili- 
ties of the United States in ways harmful to 
national defense and other American interests, 
to prevent the liquidation in the United States 
of assets looted by duress or conquest, and to 
curb subversive activities in the United States. 

With a view to implementing the control of 
German and Italian assets in this country and 
in view of the interrelationship of international 
financial transactions, the Executive order has 


also been extended to the remaining countries 
of continental Europe. However, it is intended 
that through the medium of general licenses 
the freezing control will be lifted with respect 
to Finland, Portugal, Spain, Sweden, Switzer- 
land, and the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics, conditional upon the receipt of adequate 
assurances from the governments of such coun- 
tries that the general licenses will not be em- 
ployed by them or their nationals to evade the 
purposes of this order. Furthermore, trans- 
actions under the general licenses will be 
subject to reporting and careful scrutiny. 

Simultaneously, with the issuance of the Ex- 
ecutive order, the President approved regula- 
tions ordering a census of all foreign-owned 
property in the United States.* This census 
will relate not only to property in the United 
States belonging to countries and nationals 
subject to freezing control but to all other 
countries as well. 

Under previous Executive orders freezing 
control has been extended to the assets of 
Norway, Denmark, Netherlands, Belgium, 
Luxemburg, France, Latvia, Estonia, Ru- 
mania, Bulgaria, Lithuania, Hungary, Yugo- 
slavia, and Greece. 


PORTUGUESE ISLANDS IN THE ATLANTIC 


[Released to the press June 10] 

The text of a note from the Secretary of 
State to the Minister of Portugal, Dr. Joao 
Antonio de Bianchi, dated June 10, 1941, 
follows: 


?6 F.R. 2897 (Bx. Or, 8785). 
°6 F.R. 2905, 


“Sir: 

“T have the honor to acknowledge your com- 
munication of May 30, 1941‘ transmitting the 
observations of the Government of Portugal 
with respect to the references to the Portuguese 


*Not printed herein. 
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Islands in the Atlantic made by the President 
in his address of May 27, 1941.° 

“T have carefully studied the observations of 
the Portuguese Government, and have noted 
the declarations reaffirming its position of neu- 
trality and its determination to defend its neu- 
trality and sovereign rights against any attack. 

“For its part, the Government of the United 
States can state categorically that it harbors 
no aggressive intentions against the sover- 
eignty or territorial integrity of any other 
country. The Government and people of the 
United States have sought to live in peace and 
friendship with all other nations, and have 
consistently supported the principle of non- 
aggression and non-intervention in the rela- 
tions between states. This Government time 
and again has reiterated its support of this 
principle, 

“Our policy today is based upon the inalien- 
able right of self-defense. The Government of 
the United States can not but view with in- 
creasing anxiety the constantly expanding 
acts of aggression on the part of a certain bel- 
ligerent power, which now threaten the peace 
and safety of the countries of this hemisphere. 

“In referring to the Islands in the Atlantic 
it was the intention of the President to point 
out the dangers to this hemisphere which would 
result if these Islands were to come under the 
control or occupation of forces pursuing a pol- 
icy of world conquest and domination. The 
strategic importance of these Islands, because 
of their geographical location, was stressed by 
the President solely in terms of their potential 
value from the point of view of attack against 
this hemisphere. 

“Accept [ete. ] 

Corvett Hui” 


° Bulletin of May 31, 1941 (vol. IV, no. 101), pp. 
647-653. 
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MESSAGE TO GEORGE VI OF GREAT 
BRITAIN 


[Released to the press June 13] 


The President has sent the following tele- 
gram to His Majesty King George VI of Great 
Britain: 

“JUNE 12, 1941. 

“Upon this occasion of the celebration of 
Your Majesty’s birth it gives me pleasure to 
offer my felicitations and to extend my sincere 
wishes for your well being and for the welfare 
of all the peoples of the British Commonwealth 
of Nations. 

“T do not need to emphasize to Yeur Majesty 
my sympathy and the sympathy of the whole 
united American nation in the great cause of 
freedom and justice which the peoples of the 
British Empire are now so valiantly defending. 
The United States has pledged full material 
assistance to Great Britain and her allies in 
this struggle and I assure Your Majesty of the 
determination of the Government and the 
people of the United States to carry out that 
pledge. 

Frankutn D Roosevenr” 


SUSPENSION OF TONNAGE DUTIES 
FOR VESSELS OF SWITZERLAND 


A proclamation (No. 2491) providing “that 
the foreign discriminating duties of tonnage 
and imposts within the United States” be “sus- 
pended and discontinued so far as respects the 
vessels of Switzerland and the produce, manu- 
factures, or merchandise imported in said ves- 
sels into the United States from Switzerland 
or from any other foreign country; the sus- 
pension to take effect from May 20, 1941, and 
to continue so long as the reciprocal exemption 
of vessels belonging to citizens of the United 
States and their cargoes shall be continued, 
and no longer”, was signed by the President on 
June 7, 1941. 

The text of this proclamation appears in full 
in the Federal Register of June 11, 1941 (vol. 
6, no. 113), page 2811. 

















American Republics 
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FRENCH POSSESSIONS IN THE WESTERN HEMISPHERE 


The text of a letter from the Secretary of 
State to Senator James M. Mead, of New York, 
dated June 2, 1941, follows: 


“T have received your letter of May 21, 1941,° 
setting forth the desirability, from a national 
defense standpoint, of the acquisition by the 
United States of French possessions in the 
Western Hemisphere and suggesting that this 
Government may undertake negotiations with 
the Government at Vichy for the establishment 
of defense bases in the French Islands of the 
Antilles, St. Pierre-Miquelon, as well as on 
French territory in French Guiana. 

“The Department is giving full and careful 
consideration to all aspects of the problem pre- 
sented by these French territories in this Hemi- 
sphere and its possible implications as regards 
national security and defense. As you are no 
doubt aware, the policy of this Government as 
regards the French West Indies, which in- 
cludes all territories subject to the jurisdiction 
of the High Commissioner for French terri- 
tories in the Western Hemisphere, is governed 
by an agreement entered into at the Habana 
Conference in 1940 by all of the American 
Republics,’ including the United States, as well 
as by the arrangement entered into between the 
High Commissioner and Admiral Greenslade, 
U.S.N., and later confirmed by both Govern- 


ments. This arrangement provides certain 
guarantees regarding the movement of French 
vessels in American waters and commits the 
French Government to prior notification re- 
garding any shipments of gold. It also per- 
mits the establishment of a daily patrol by 
vessel and by plane of the Islands of Mar- 
tinique and Guadeloupe, and a Naval observer 
is at present stationed at Fort de France, Mar- 
tinique, to check its observance. 

“This Government is also releasing on a 
monthly basis a restricted amount from French 
funds blocked in this country to permit the 
Islands to make purchases in this country of 
foodstuffs and essential supplies to maintain 
the economic structure of the Islands and 
French Guiana. It has been agreed that sup- 
plies purchased through the use of these funds 
shall be limited to products urgently required 
on the Islands themselves and shall not be for 
reexport from the Islands to French North 
Africa or Metropolitan France. 

“Should evidence develop so that further 
action by this Government in the interests 
of national defense be required, you may be 
assured that any action contemplated will ac- 
cord with the agreement reached with the other 
American Republics at the Habana Confer- 
ence.” 


INTER-AMERICAN COFFEE BOARD 


The following statement by the Inter- 
American Coffee Board on its policy regarding 
prices and consumption was issued at the first 
meeting of the Board on April 17, 1941: 


* Not printed herein. 
* Bulletin of August 24, 1940 (vol. III, no. 61), 
pp. 145-148. 
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“The purpose of the Inter-American Coffee 
Agreement is to make possible the orderly 
marketing of coffee under the extraordinary 
conditions which have resulted from the pres- 
ent world conflict. These conditions aggra- 
vated an already serious surplus problem in 
coffee-producing countries and brought about 
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a decline in coffee prices to extremely low 
levels. The Board does not believe that the 
continuation of distress prices which threaten 
the economic stability and purchasing power of 
producers is in the interest of coffee consumers 
or is desired by them. 

“The Board wishes to make clear, however, 
that it will be its purpose, in the administra- 
tion of the agreement, to maintain coffee prices 
at reasonable levels, which will encourage in- 
creased consumption. For the United States, 
which constitutes the largest single market for 
coffee, there has been a significant increase in 
consumption in recent years. The Board be- 
lieves that, with the maintenance of reasonable 
prices, consumption in the United States may 
be further increased and that the surplus prob- 
lem in producing countries may be thereby 
substantially alleviated. Consumers in the 
United States may accordingly be assured that 
their interests will be safeguarded under this 
program of inter-American cooperation.” 


Members of the Inter-American Coffee Board 
are as follows: 


Mr. Paul C. Daniels (United States), chairman 
Sefior Eurico Penteado (Brazil), vice chairman 
Sefor Don Rafael Montoya Pérez (Colombia) 

Sefior Don Manuel Montejo (Costa Rica) 

Sefor Don Roberto Aguilar Trigueros (El Salvador) 
Sefior Dr. Don Enrique Lépez Herrarte (Guatemala) 
M. Jacqnes Carmeleau-Antoine (Haiti) 

Sefor Dr. Don Julian R. Caceres (Honduras) 

Sefior Don Gustavo Schroder de la Vega (Mexico) 
Sefior Dr. Don Juan Chavez (Peru) 


Mr. Herbert Delafield is secretary of the 
Board and Sefior Enrique Lewis Comas is 
assistant secretary. 

The Executive Committee of the Inter- 
American Coffee Board is composed as follows: 


Sefior Don Roberto Aguilar Trigueros (El Salvador), 
chairman of Executive Committee 

Sefior Eurico Penteado (Brazil) 

Sefior Don Rafael Montoya Pérez (Colombia) 

Sefior Dr. Don Enrique Lépez Herrarte (Guatemala) 

Mr. Paul C. Daniels (United States) 


At its meeting on April 23, 1941 the Board 
approved the following resolution : 
324052—41—-2 
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{Translation} 
“WHEREAS: 


“1. It is advisable to maintain up-to-date in- 
formation on coffee sales registered in the pro- 
ducing countries, within the export quota; and 

“9. Having this information in due time 
would avoid all difficulties and would make it 
possible for the Board to follow the course of the 
sales of coffee in each country, and to know at all 
times the unfilled balance on their respective 
quotas ; 

““RESOLVES : 

“1. To request of all the signatory govern- 
ments of the Inter-American Coffee Agreement 
to communicate the amount of all coffee sales 
registered since the first of October last, in bags 
of 60 kgs. ; f 

“2. To request that henceforth they communi- 
cate through the most rapid medium, on Mon- 
day of each week, the amount of the sales reg- 
istered up to and including Saturday of the 
previous week.” 


The Inter-American Coffee Board issued the 
following statement on May 15, 1941: 


“The Inter-American Coffee Board has taken 
cognizance of the fact that efforts have been 
made to evade the intentions of the Inter-Amer- 
ican Coffee ‘Agreement through false repre- 
sentations to authorities in producing countries 
that particular lots of coffee were intended for 
sale in countries other than the United States, 
whereas the actual intention was to enter the 
coffee for consumption in the United States. 

“The Board condemns this practice and in- 
tends to take effective steps to terminate it, in 
cooperation with the governments of the coun- 
tries participating in the Inter-American Coffee 
Agreement.” 


Two resolutions passed by the Inter-Ameri- 
can Coffee Board at its meeting on May 28, 1941 
follow: 

“WHEREAS: 

“An emergency situation is presented due to 
the possible scarcity of means of transportation 
to the United States in the future, which might 
lead to an imminent shortage of coffee in the 
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market of the United States in relation to its 
needs; 

“In these circumstances it is deemed conven- 
ient to authorize the forward shipment of a 
reasonable amount of coffee belonging to the 
next quota year, making use of the faculties 
which for cases of emergency are conferred 
upon the Board by Article VIII of the Inter- 
American Coffee Agreement ;* 


“THEREFORE RESOLVES: 

“1. To authorize the participating producing 
countries, once they have exported the total 
amount of their respective quotas for the cur- 
rent quota year, to export to the United States 
before next September 30, to be charged to their 
respective quotas for the next quota year, an 
amount of coffee not to exceed 15 percent of 
their respective basic quotas, on condition that 
the coffee so exported be warehoused under the 
supervision of the United States customs au- 
thorities so that it is not entered for consump- 
tion before October 1, 1941. 

“2. To recommend that the necessary meas- 
ures be taken to prevent the reserve stock exist- 
ing in the custom houses of the United States 
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next October 1, due to the exportations author- 
ized above, from disturbing the normal course 
of the coffee market at the beginning of the 
next quota year.” 


“WHEREAS: 

“1. The consumption of coffee in the United 
States has shown a steady increase during re- 
cent years, and appears to be still increasing; 
and 

“2. It is desirable that adequate supplies of 
coffee be available to meet estimated require- 
ments of the United States market; 
“RESOLVES: 

“1. To increase, as of June 1, 1941, the quotas 
for the United States market by 5 percent of 
the basic quotas, in accordance with the pro- 
visions of Article III of the Inter-American 
Coffee Agreement ; 

“2. To approve the following table showing 
the basic quotas for the United States market. 
the revised quotas for the current quota year 
ending September 30, 1941, and the amount of 














increase corresponding to each individual 
quota : 
Basic quotas Revised quotas Increase 
9, 300, 000 | 9, 455, 403 155, 403 
3, 150, 000 3, 202, 637 52, 637 
200, 000 203, 342 3, 342 
7 80, 000 81, 337 1, 337 
120, 000 122, 005 2, 005 
ree 150, 000 152, 507 2, 507 
wee 600, 000 610, 026 10, 026 
535, 000 543, 940 8, 940 
275, 000 279, 595 4, 595 
eemania 20, 000 20, 334 334 
arr: 475, 000 482, 937 7, 937 
Resa 195, 000 198, 258 3, 258 
Reh 25, 000 25, 418 418 
here 420, 000 427, 018 7,018 
15, 545, 000 15, 804, 757 259, 757” 














® Bulletin of November 30, 1940 (vol. III, no. 75),p. 485. 














JUNE 14, 1941 
[Released to the press June 12] 


The President signed an Executive order on 
June 10, 1941, modifying Executive Order 8738 
of April 21, 1941,° allocating by types of coffee 
the quota under the Inter-American Coffee 
Agreement for countries not signatories of the 
agreement. 

The new order modifies the previous alloca- 
tion to take into account the increase in coffee 
quotas resulting from a resolution of the Inter- 
American Coffee Board adopted May 28, 1941.” 
The increase in the quota for countries not 
signatories of the coffee agreement is 5,932 bags. 
The effect of the new order is to make 3,970 bags 
of the increase available for mocha-type coffee 
and 1,962 bags available for coffee of other 
types, through August 31. During the month 
of September, any unfilled balance of the quota 
may be filled by coffee without regard to type. 

The text of the new order follows: 


EXECUTIVE ORDER 


MODIFYING EXECUTIVE ORDER NO. 8738 OF APRIL 21, 
1941, ALLOCATING BY TYPES THE COFFEE QUOTA 
FOR COUNTRIES NOT SIGNATORIES OF THE INTER- 
AMERICAN COFFEE AGREEMENT 


Wuergas Executive Order No. 8738 of April 
21, 1941, allocates by types of coffee the initial 
quota established under the Inter-American 
Coffee Agreement for imports of coffee pro- 
duced in countries which are not signatories of 
the Agreement; and 

Wuereas the allocations established in the 
said order, except the allocation for coffee of the 
mocha type, have already been filled ; and 

Wuenreas the Inter-American Coffee Board, 
pursuant to the provisions of Article III of 
the said Agreement, has increased as of June 1, 
1941, the initial quotas established in the Agree- 
ment for the producing countries participating 
in the Agreement; and 

Wuereas Article VII of the said Agreement 
requires a proportionate increase in the quota 


* Bulletin of April 26, 1941 (vol. IV, no. 96), pp. 
518-519, 
*See resolution immediately preceding. 
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for countries which are not signatories of the 
Agreement : 


Now, THEREFORE, by virtue of the authority 
vested in me by section 2 of the joint resolution 
of Congress approved April 11, 1941 (Public 
Law 33, 77th Cong., 1st sess.), Executive Order 
No. 8738 of April 21, 1941, is hereby modified as 
follows: 

Subject to the allocation of a maximum of 
20,000 bags established in Executive Order 8738 
of April 21, 1941, for coffee of the mocha type 
which may be entered for consumption from 
April 22 to August 31, 1941, both inclusive, cof- 
fee produced in countries not signatories of the 
Inter-American Coffee Agreement may be en- 
tered for consumption in the United States up 
to the amount of the unfilled balance of the to- 
tal quota for such countries, as determined pur- 
suant to the said Agreement, for the quota year 
ending September 30, 1941. 

This order shall become effective on the third 
day following the day it is filed in the Division 
of the Federal Register, The National 
Archives." 

FRANKLIN D RooskEve.t 

THe Wurre Hovssr, 

June 10, 1941. 
[No. 8774] 
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VISIT OF HISTORIAN FROM BRAZIL 


[Released to the press June 10] 


Senhor Sergio Buarque de Hollanda, an offi- 
cial of the Brazilian Ministry of Education, 
arrived in New York from Rio de Janeiro on 
Monday, June 2, on board the S. S. Argentina. 
He was met in New York by an official of the 
Department of State and is now in Wash- 
ington. 

Senhor Buarque de Hollanda is one of the 
distinguished leaders of the other American 
republics who have been invited to visit the 


" Filed June 11, 1941. 
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United States under the current program of 
strengthening inter-American cultural rela- 
tions. He is chief of the Publications Section 
of the Instituto do Livro of Rio de Janeiro 
and is one of the important younger writers 
of Brazil. Senhor Buarque de Hollanda’s 
study, entitled “Raizes do Brasil”, published 
in 1936, is an important interpretation of 
Brazilian history and carries a foreword writ- 
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ten by the eminent Brazilian scholar, Dr, 
Gilberto Freyre. 

During his sojourn in the United States 
Senhor Buarque de Hollanda will visit various 
universities and cultural centers and will give 
several lectures in his field of interest. While 
in Washington detailed plans for his itinerary 
in this country will be arranged in cooperation 
with officials of the Department of State. 











General 











THE GREAT CONQUEST 


ADDRESS BY ASSISTANT SECRETARY BERLE” 


[Released to the press June 11] 

Not long ago, on occasions of this kind, it 
used to be customary to lament the fate of 
young men and women who were forced to 
enter active life in hard times. Complaint was 
made that no elear path was laid out and that 
no use could be made of the talents and train- 
ing of youth. The world, it was said, was 
fully occupied. Work was hard to find. The 
earth was filled with previous mistakes and 
the rising generation had the sole and dubious 
privilege of clearing up the wreckage. 

I doubt if these lamentations were ever justi- 
fied ; but it is certain beyond question that there 
is no reason for them today. Certainly you 
and your fellows are the last either to pity 
yourselves or accept pity from anyone else. 

Indeed, if you were choosing a time in bis- 
tory and a place in the world in which to enter 
active life with the most brilliant prospects, 
you would choose the present, and you would 
choose America, 

For we are clearly on the eve of a great 
conquest—perhaps one of the greatest con- 
quests in history since the founding of the 
Christian church. The young men and women 
of today will assist in, and eventually achieve, 


* Delivered as the commencement address at Catho- 
lic University, Washington, D.C., June 11, 1941. 


that conquest, and no one of you will fail to 
share in its splendor except by deliberate 
choice. 

Both immediately and in the long view, there 
is endless work to be done, and you are trained 
for it. Both now and in longer range, there is 
a world to be won, and vou have in your hands 
the instruments with which to win it. Both 
now and for many years, there will be a very 
clear issue, and you are on the right side of 
that issue. 

This is commonly called a revolutionary age, 
and that statement is correct. But the nature 
and the depth of the revolution are rarely ap- 
preciated. Students of history have long 
known that revolutions in themselves do not 
create. They merely recognize forces and sit- 
uations which have long been active and which 
have silently made their own patterns. Sud- 
denly the latent institutions become apparent, 
and what we call “revolution” is not their cre- 
ation but their eventual recognition. 

During nearly half a century new and revo- 
lutionary forces have been moving in every 
country, including our own. These forces are 
not the minor agitations to which journalists 
and authors have paid attention, They are 
more fundamental, slower moving, and infi- 
nitely more important, 
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What happened was that human beings sud- 
denly attained control of vast natural forces 
which had never before been unlocked. Science 
and technical skill gave to man the solution to 
certain age-old problems. Until relatively re- 
cently, much of the business of living consisted 
of an elemental and age-old struggle to bring 
enough food into the world so that hunger could 
be met; to make enough clothes so that none 
need go naked; to conquer cold and darkness 
with heat and light; to find labor enough to do 
the needed work. In the space of a single gen- 
eration these problems were solved and many 
more besides. The physical necessities and 
comforts of life could be produced on an un- 
dreamed-of scale. The range of men’s lives 
moved swiftly from the close and intimate con- 
tacts of day-by-day meeting to the far-flung 
knowledge of the world which comes from 
instantaneous communication, so that the 
happenings in every country became the com- 
monplaces of every home. 

Horizons changed completely. Even the his- 
toric insistence that a nation must have land 
ceases to have meaning in a civilization in 
which modern chemistry has made it possible 
to feed an entire country like our own from the 
product of a single state like Connecticut or 
Illinois. Physical compulsions like those which 
drove pagan hordes from Central Asia into 
Europe and which have traditionally directed 
the course of history become minor in the 
presence of vaster forces which virtually place 
in the hands of every modern country the 
ability to make of its life whatever it chooses. 
It was inevitable that the impact of these new- 
found abilities should change the face of the 
world as we knew it. 

No less inevitable was the form in which the 
issue would be presented. When men are sud- 
denly endowed with new and amazing re- 
sources the problems presented cease to be 
physical. They become, quite literally, moral 
and philosophical. For the question is no 
longer “How can men get what they need?”, 
but “By what rules of life will they make use of 
what they have?” The struggle ceases to be 
an endeavor to seek possessions. It becomes 
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a conflict of the principles which determine the 
minds of men who already have possessions 
within their reach. 

In historical fact, this is the question which 
is now asked of modern civilization and modern 
thought. The warfare which has spread 
throughout the world is, quite literally, an 
attempt to find the answer. 

So far as I know, no nation declined to accept 
the implications of the new powers which had 
been put into its hands. Every country of 
importance was endeavoring to adjust its life 
and its habits to the new condition. What has 
gone forward has been the division of nations 
and peoples into great camps. 

One of these camps has proposed as a solution 
the revolution of cruelty. Under it the vast new 
resources are massed in the hands of an all- 
powerful, tyrannically ruled state whose chief- 
tains shall hold absolute power over production 
and distribution, over the communications and 
learning and thought, over the training of chil- 
dren, over peace and war, over life and death. 
The philosophy behind this is almost animal in 
its simplicity. Believing that moral law is 
weak and unreal, it depends en force, on arbi- 
trary control backed by fear and by suppression 
of thought. 

On the other side, there has slowly emerged 
a great group of nations and a still greater 
number of individuals dedicated to the kindly 
revolution—the swift and steady development 
of a society in which nothing human is alien; 
in which the new resources are steadily and 
increasingly placed at the equal service of 
all—which finds its unity in the moral rela- 
tionship between man and his neighbor, be- 
tween nation and nation, and between men 
and the universe in which they are created. 

These two groups are now locked in a world 
struggle. In many parts of the world, even 
where the armies are not engaged, the struggle 
is intense in the plane of morals and ideas. You 
will find evidence of it not only on the Balkan 
battlefield but in every American newspaper. 
You cannot escape it. Either the world or- 
ganizes itself on the law of the kindly revolu- 
tion or it must cope with these same new and 
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limitless resources which science has created, 
wielded by the uncontrolled organization of 
naked, animal power. 

I myself have absolute faith as to the out- 
come of the present struggle in which you will 
play so great a part. I think you have the 
same faith, and for that reason in your 
struggles and work in the coming years you 
will have the inestimable advantage of that 
inner peace which alone makes the struggle 
and the labor of life worthwhile. Never yet 
has hatred produced any offspring. Never yet 
has cruelty forged a society. Never yet have 
lies and force politics produced more than a 
temporary effect. Never yet has an attempt 
to enslave nations produced anything except 
the wreck of the would-be master. Never yet 
have free men, working together in the bonds 
of a moral law stronger and more pervasive 
than any decree of any dictator, lost any con- 
flict in which they have been forced to engage. 

You will occasionally hear attempts made to 
convert you to what are sometimes called the 
principles of “realism”. Now realism is a great 
word, properly appreciated, but it has been 
used by cynics and by half-educated men to 
mean merely an estimate of naked force. If 
bribery and corruption appeared to be a way 
of getting what you wanted it was “realist” 
to adopt that method. If a neighbor under- 
took to deal with you on a basis of having more 
tanks and guns and bombs it was “realist” to 
accept that logic and let it go at that. Now 
corruption is real enough and so are bombs 
and bullets, but the question only barely be- 
gins there. Even in a short lifetime I have 
seen western civilization dominated first by 
one group of powers, then conquered by a sec- 
ond group whose military sway encompassed 
larger areas than those of the Axis at this 
moment, and I have seen the balance change 
again almost overnight. During the period of 
your own education you have seen the so-called 
“realism” of air power shift three times on 
the continent of Europe. To say that any such 
transitory condition can really affect the moral 
and mental decisions on which society is based 
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is to my mind a complete failure to appreciate 
the true realities. 

For while a tank may be real, the mind of the 
man in the tank is a thousand times more real, 
A production line is certainly a fact, but in- 
finitely more important are the principles of 
the men who determine the use to which that 
product shall be put. An army in the field isa 
real thing at short range, but the great reality 
is the beliefs of the men who are in it and who 
direct it. 

When the great challenge came on us we were, 
I think, on the point of making our new in- 
heritance available more widely and more glori- 
ously to the people of our own country and to 
our neighbors, than any nation in history. In 
a large sense, perhaps it is as well that the chal- 
lenge has been made, and that it has come now. 
Few great changes are easily accomplished, and 
few principles maintain their purity unless 
their adherents are forced to stand and answer 
now and then for the faith that is in them. 
Our society, like every other, ought to consider 
its objectives from time to time, lest it lose sight 
of the deep motives which brought it into being. 

In all its history our country was, and still 
is, guided by essentially moral and religious 
conceptions. We have departed from this 
knowledge at times and have paid a price for 
our mistakes, but in the main we have never 
lost sight of it. In earlier times our philoso- 
phy was formally religious. Even today, when 
the religious background is not usually stressed, 
the dominant emotion in this country is its in- 
herent kindliness, its spontaneous rejection of 
cruelty, its refusal to accept hatreds, its under- 
lying and constant insistence on equity, on fair- 
dealing, and on kindness as between man and 
man, and as between man and his government 
and society. This is a moral philosophy and a 
moral order, whether it is explained in terms 
of abstract justice or a belief in the brotherhood 
of man, or by still others who profess, as I do, 
a quite simple belief in the law and the 
providence of God. 

From this has come, I think, the heart and the 
soul and the driving-force of the amazing tech- 
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nical developments with which the world now 
grapples, and from it has also come our own 
peculiar use of them. 

If you were talking today to a Nazi he 
would quite bluntly base his claim to a posi- 
tion in the world upon his ability to use and 
organize modern technical force. He would 
point to clouds of warplanes in the sky, to 
fleets of tanks on land, to a superb system of 
electro-communications which makes possible 
the manipulation of vast masses of fighting 
men, to submarines at sea, to the organization 
of an endless supply of material of war. A 
race, he says, that can do these things is en- 
titled as of right to dominate as much of the 
earth’s surface as it can cover. Yet electricity 
is an American development. The internal- 
combustion engine, which is the foundation of 
mechanized warfare, was invented and worked 
out here. Airplanes first flew in the American 
skies. Submarines and motorships, like their 
steam predecessors, were first sailed in Ameri- 
can waters, 


To the American mind these were kindly de- 


velopments. Radiocommunication existed for 
the purpose of widening the horizon of men 
and not for the purpose of pumping a stream 
of propaganda designed to shut out truth. 
The mechanism of a tank was designed to serve 
labor and till the soil; it was not natural for 
us to think of it as a means of killing. Or- 
ganization of industry on a mass basis was 
thought of primarily as a means of putting 
needed goods into the hands of many people. 
A nation which has no hatreds is slow to turn 
these things into implements of war. But by 
that very token, if it is ever required to do so, 
it can use these implements better than any 
nation in the world and use them with more 
assurance, since it has no fear. There, per- 
haps, is the true comparison. Under the 
kindly revolution, the unlocked resources must 
be used to serve human need. Under the 
cruel revolution, they will be used as instru- 
ments of warfare. Today, even the right to 
be kind, to be human, to be understanding, and 
to love one’s neighbor, is a right which must 
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be struggled for. Yet, once it is re-won, we 
know that these human and civilized instincts 
will have at their command a greater ability 
to translate themselves into reality than has 
ever yet been known to history. 

The end of all this is already sufficiently 
plain. 

The conquest falls to the kindly revolution; 
for the kindly revolution is universal. It offers 
something to the mind and heart and ability 
of every man, whereas the revolution of cruelty 
crushes mind after mind, group after group, 
and ends by having no human resources, spir- 
itual, mental, or technical. 

But as that happens, progressively, our re- 
sponsibilities will widen. The kindly revolu- 
tion has not sought mastery; rather, it seeks 
peace. But peace is itself a dynamic concep- 
tion, not to be taken and kept and held save 
by endless thought and effort and work. Un- 
happiness anywhere is a threat to peace. Want 
anywhere is a threat to security. Hatred any- 
where menaces order. The undermining, any- 
where, of the strength of the moral law which 
enables you and me to go our ways in peace 
directly threatens us all. 

For that reason, you and I, individually, and 
this Nation, must shoulder vastly increased 
burdens. We shall have to feed and clothe and 
house great areas of the world. We shall have 
to supply technical skill for those areas which 
have stamped out the free minds who were the 
creators of technical skill. We shall have to 
do this not in the realistic search for immediate 
profit but in the absolute faith that as we con- 
tribute to peace and contentment anywhere, we 
strengthen the position of the kindly revolu- 
tion everywhere. We shall have to recognize 
that we are a greatly favored area and a 
greatly fortunate people and that our safety 
and our glory alike depend on our making it 
apparent that those who join us and work with 
us, who seek our aid, or who ask our coopera- 
tion, have nothing to fear. 

This is the great conquest. To be young, 
to be in it, to be of it, and to have a part of it, 
is beyond measure splendid. 
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CONTROL OF EXPORTS IN NATIONAL DEFENSE 


[Released to the press June 10] 


The President announced on June 10 that he 
had approved a recommendation of Brig. Gen. 
Russell L. Maxwell, Administrator of Export 
Control, and had issued a proclamation (No. 
2492) placing three additional materials under 
the export-licensing system. 

The articles and materials, the exportation of 
which must now be controlled due to the ac- 
celerating needs of the national-defense pro- 
gram, are bismuth, natural gums and resins, and 
zirconium. 

The effective date of the proclamation placing 
these articles and materials under export con- 
trol is July 2, 1941. 

The text of the proclamation appears in full 
in the Federal Register of June 11, 1941 (vol. 6, 
no. 113), pages 2811-2812. 


Issuance of General Licenses 


[Released to the press June 11] 


On June 10 the Secretary of State announced 
the numbers of the general licenses which were 
issued on June 6, 1941, for exportations of 
licensable articles and materials to the Philip- 
pine Islands.** Exporters are required to set 
forth the appropriate license number on the 
face of the shipper’s Export Declaration under 
which any exportation under these licenses is 
being made, 

The list of general license numbers follows: 


License No.GAA 638 for aluminum 
GAB 63 for antimony 
GAC 63 for asbestos 
GAD 63 for chromium 
GAE 63 for cotton linters 
GAF 63 for flax 
GAG 63 for graphite 
GAH 68 for hides 
GAJ 638 for manganese 
GAK 63 for magnesium 
GAL 63 for manila fiber 
GAN 68 for mica 


* Bulletin of June 7, 1941 (vol. IV, no. 102), p. 707. 


License No. GAO 63 for molybdenum 
GAP 683 for optical glass 
GAQ 63 for platinum group metals 
GAR 63 for quartz crystals 
GAS 63 for quinine 
GAT 63 for rubber 
GAU 68 for silk 
GAV 638 for tin 
GAW 683 for toluol 
GAX 63 for tungsten 
GAY 68 for vanadium 
GAZ 63 for wool 
GBA 63 for ammonia and ammonium 
compounds 
GBB 68 for chlorine 
GBC 68 for dimethylaniline 
GBD 68 for diphenylamine 
GBE 63 for nitric acid 
GBF 63 for nitrates 
GBG 63 for nitrocellulose 
GBH 63 for soda lime 
GBI 63 for sodium acetate 
GBJ 63 for strontium 
GBK 63 for sulphuric acid 
GBL 63 for bromine and theobromine 
GBM 68 for ethylene 
GBN 63 for ethylene dibromide 
GBO 63 for methylamine 
GBS 68 for shellac 
GBT 68 for cobalt 
GBU 63 for uranium 
GBV 63 for radium 
GCL 68 for aircraft pilot trainers 
GCI 63 for atropine 
GCH 68 for belladonna 
GBQ 638 for beryllium 
GCW 68 for borax 
GCM 68 for cadmium 
GMH 683 for hoops, baling bands, scroll and 
buckles 
GMJ 63 for pipe and tube 
GMK 63 for drawn wire 
GMM 63 for barbed and twisted wire 
GMN 63 for woven wire fence 
GMO 63 for bale ties 
GMP 68 for fence posts 
GMS 683 for tin plate 
GHP 63 for drums and containers 
GMT 68 for sheets 
GMU 68 for strip 
GMV 63 for wheels and axles 
GMX 63 for railroad spikes 
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License No. GMY 63 for castings 


GMZ 63 for forgings 

GQG 63 for equipment for gasoline produc- 
tion 

GQL 63 for equipment for lubricating oil 
production 

GQT 63 for equipment for tetraethyl lead 
production 

GCY 63 for rubber tires and tubes 

GEL 63 for petrolatum and petroleum jelly 

GEM 683 for coconut oil 

GEN 63 for fatty acids 

GEO 63 for palm-kernel oils, palm oils, ete. 

GER 63 for animal, fish, and marine mam- 
mal oils, fats, and grease 

GES 63 for vegetable oils and fats 

GET 68 for olive oil 

GEU 63 for cottonseed oil 

GFF 63 for vegetable fibers and manufac- 
tures, including unmanufactured hemp, 
sisal or henequen, istle or tampico, ramie, 
sunn, and manufactures 

GKL 63 for calcium cyanide, sodium cya- 
nide 

GKM 68 for caffein and theophylline 

GKN 63 for casein 

GDI 63 for ball and roller bearings 

GCQ 638 for carbon electrodes 

GCZ 63 for nylon 

GFB 63 for paper base stock, purified wood 
pulp 

GFC 63 for cork 

GFD 63 for pig bristles 

GFK 63 for kapok 

GKA 63 for naphthalene, phenol, aniline 

GKB 63 for phthalic anhydride, dibutyl 
phthalate, diethyl phthalate, dipropyl- 
phthalate 

GKC 63 for war-gas chemicals including : 
Omega chleroacetophenone 
chloropicrin 
dicyanodiamide 
monochloroacetic acid 
chloroacetyl chloride 
ethylene chlorhydrine 
sulphur chlorides 
arsenic trichloride 

GCN 63 for titanium 

GCO 68 for carbon black 

GCR 68 for cresylic acids and cresols 

GCS 63 for glycerin 

GBR 68 for graphite electrodes 

GCT 63 for jute 

GCU 68 for lead 

GCK 68 for leather belting 

GCJ 68 for leather soles 

GCP 63 for petroleum coke 
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License No. GQM 63 for petroleum and_ gas-weil 


equipment 
GCX 68 for phosphates 
GEP 68 for pine oil 
GCA 63 for aircraft parts 
GCF 638 for armor plate 
GCC 68 for shatterproof glass 
GCD 63 for plastics, optically clear 
GCF 63 for fire-contrc! instruments 
GEA 68 for petroleum—crude oil 
GEB 68 for gasoline 
GEC 68 for tetraethyl lead 
GED 68 for lubricating oil 
GBP 68 for potash 
GBW 638 for copper 
GBX 63 for brass and bronze 
GBY 68 for nickel 
GBZ 68 for zinc 


Metal-working machinery: 
License No. GDA 63 for melting or casting 


GDB 68 for pressing into forms 

GDC 63 for cutting or grinding 

GDD 63 for welding 

GDE 63 for abrasives and abrasive products 

GDF 68 for plastic molding machines and 
presses 

GDG 68 for precision instruments, for use 
in metal-working industries 

GDH 68 for hoisting equipment 

GDI 68 for ball and roller bearings and 
parts 

GDK 63 for hydraulic pumps 

GDL 68 for tools incorporating industrial 
diamonds 


Tron and steel: 
License No. GFA 68 for iron and steel scrap 


GGA 63 for iron ore 

GGB 68 for pig iron 

GGCa63 for ferromanganese 

GGCb63 for spiegeleisen 

3GC 68 for ferrosilicon, ferrochrome, fer- 
rotungsten, ferrovanadium, ferrocolum- 
bium, ferro-carbon-titanium, ferrophos- 
phorus, ferromolybdenum, and _ ferro- 
tantalum 

GHA 63 for ingots 

GHB 68 for billets 

GHC 68 for blooms 

GHD 68 for slabs 

GHE for sheet bars and tin-plate bars 

GHM 68 for wire rods 

GHT 63 for storage tanks 

GMA 63 for structural shape 

GMB 68 for steel piling 

GMC 68 for plates 

GMD 63 for skelps 

GME 68 for rails 
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License No. GMF 63 for splice bars and tie plates 
GMG 68 for bars 


GKD 63 for nitroderivatives of benzene, 
toluene, xylene, naphthalene, and phe- 
nols 

GKE 63 for commercial explosives, includ- 
ing pentaerythrite, nitroguanidine, guan- 
idine nitrate, dynamite, blasting gelatin 
and similar compounds, lead azide, so- 
dium azide, nitroglycerin, nitrostarch, 
nitromannite, detonators, blasting caps 

GKF 63 for synthetic rubber materials, in- 
cluding styrene, thiodiglycol, acryloni- 
trile, butadiene, butylene, chloroprene, 
vinylidene chloride 

GKG 63 for formaldehyde and acetic alde- 
hyde 

GKH 63 for hexamethylene tetramine 

GKI 68 for iodine 

GKJ 63 for sodium chlorate 

GKK 63 for tartaric acid 

GKP 63 for synthetic rubber-like compounds 
including polymers and copolymers of 
butadiene, acrylonitrile, butylene, chlo- 
roprene, styrene, vinylidene chloride, etc. 

GKR 63 for alkyd resins 

GKS 638 for strychnine and salts thereof 

GKV 63 for nux vomica 

GEW 63 for vegetable oil seeds 

GEX 63 for vegetable and other oil-bearing 
raw materials 

GASP 63 for non-proprietary and _ pro- 
prietary preparations containing qui- 
nine 

GCMP 63 for cadmium pigments 

GADP 63 for chrome pigments 

GCNP 63 for titanium pigments 

GBZP 63 for zine pigments 

GCUP 63 for lead pigments 

GAAP 63 for aluminum pigments 

GEE 63 for naphtha for cleaning fluids, 
solvents, paint thinners, ete. 

GKQ 63 for stramonium 

GFL 63 for fluorspar 

GFM 63 for cryolite 

GFN 63 for columbium 

GFT 63 for tantalum 

GKT 63 for hyoscyamus (henbane) 

GKO 63 for digitalis seeds 


{Released to the press June 12] 

The Secretary of State announced on June 
12 that under the authority of the provisions of 
the Executive order of March 15, 1941,'* general 
licenses had been issued authorizing the expor- 
tation of certain articles and materials desig- 
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nated by the President as necessary to the 
national defense, pursuant to section 6 of the 
Export Control Act of July 2, 1940, as follows: 
Argentina Brazil Cuba 
Barbed and twisted wire. GMM 4 GMM6 GMM 8 
Woven wire fencing____- GMN 4 GMN6 GMN3 
For the full list of general licenses author- 
izing exportations to Argentina, Brazil, and 
Cuba, and a statement of the procedure for 
making use of these general licenses, see the 
Bulletin of May 31, 1941 (vol. IV, no. 101), 
pages 658-660. 


{Released to the press June 12] 


The Secretary of State announced on June 12 
that general licenses had been issued in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the Executive order 
of March 15, 1941,* authorizing the exporta- 
tion to Canada and to Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland of certain articles and ma- 
terials designated by the President as _neces- 
sary to the national defense, pursuant to sec- 
tion 6 of the Export Control Act approved 
July 2, 1940, as follows: 


Great Britain 
and Northern 


Canada Treland 
Stramonium___--_-._-._-. GKQ 1 GKQ 2 
RS peace GFL 1 GFL 2 
CHUB sie es GFM 1 GFM 2 
Columbium-__—-~---------. GFN 1 GFN 2 
Tantalum____-____-- wince ee 2 GFT 2 
Units and parts of the GDH 1 GDH 2 


power mechanism, gear- 
ing and shafting of : 

Construction and conveying machinery: 
Excavators and power shovels 
Dredging machinery 
Cranes with swinging booms 
Other cranes 
Hoists, except mining 
Derricks, except mining 

Mining, well, and pumping machinery: 
Mining and quarrying machinery: 

Mine hoists and derricks 


Collectors of customs have been authorized 
tc permit exportations of the articles and ma- 
terials named to Canada and to Great Britain 


“ Bulletin of March 15, 1941 (vol. IV, no. 90), pp. 
284-285. 
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and Northern Ireland without requiring pres- 
entation of individual licenses, but the ex- 
porter is required to indicate the appropriate 
general-license number on the shipper’s Ex- 
port Declaration filed with the collector. 
Those articles and materials ‘for which no 
general licenses have been issued, but which 
are subject to the requirement of an export 
license, will continue to require individual 
licenses for their exportation. 

It was also announced that general licenses 
GFC 1 and GFC 2 authorizing the exportation 
of cork to Canada and to Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland respectively, had been re- 
voked in the interest of national defense. The 
effect of these revocations is that individual 
licenses will be required for exportations of 
cork, including the forms, conversions, and 
derivatives set forth in the various export- 
control schedules. 


Issuance of Unlimited Licenses 


Additional unlimited licenses have been is- 
sued for exportation to various parts of the 
British Empire of articles and materials, as 
follows: 


To the British Purchasing Commission: 
Fatty acids (vegetable and petroleum origin) ; 
nonproprietary and proprietary preparations 
containing quinine; palm-kernel oils, palm oils, 
and oils obtainable from all varieties of palm 
kernels, both refined and crude; coconut oil, 
edible and inedible; petrolatum and petroleum 
jelly, including medicinal, cosmetic lubricant, 
rust preventative, polishes, and soap grades; 
cottonseed oil, crude and refined; animal, fish, 
and marine-mammal oils, fats, and greases, 
edible and inedible; vegetable oils and fats, 
edible and inedible (including all vegetable oils 
except olive, cottonseed, coconut, palm, and 
pine oils); olive oil, edible and inedible, sul- 
phured or foots; lead pigments; cadmium pig- 
ments, including cadmium sulphide and cad- 
mium lithopone; chrome pigments containing 
10 percent or more chromium, including 
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chromic oxide (chrome green), lead chromate 
(chrome yellow), and zine chromate; zinc pig- 
ments, including zinc oxide, leaded zinc oxide, 
zinc sulphide, and lithopone; titanium pig- 
ments, including titanium dioxide; rubber tires 
and tubes; aviation motor fuel; aviation lubri- 
cating oil; ball and roller bearings and parts; 
balls and rollers for bearings; oil-well drilling 
and oil-refinery machinery; brass; bronze; 
nickel; copper; aircraft parts; and abrasives 
and abrasive products as follows: wheels 
of emery, corundum, and garnet; artificial 
abrasives, crude and in grain; wheels of arti- 
ficial abrasives; abrasive paper and cloth; other 
artificial abrasives, hones, whetstones, etc., ex- 
cept steel abrasives. 

To the British Purchasing Commission and 
the British Iron and Steel Corporation: Air- 
craft parts (other than those enumerated in the 
President’s proclamation of May 1, 1937). 

To the British Iron and Steel Corporation : 
Cold finished bars, 

Prior release certificates will be required. 

Additional unlimited licenses have been is- 
sued to the Netherlands Purchasing Commis- 
sion for exportation to Surinam and Curacao 
of iron and steel drums and containers. 


Recent Rulings Concerning License 
Requirements 


Collectors of customs have been notified that 
the following rulings have been made recently 
respecting the requirement of an export license 
for certain articles and materials as follows: 


Abrasive grinding wheels which 

are component parts of hand- 

powered grinders_____-~._.-_ No license required 
Automotive washing machines, 

when shipped as a complete 

unit, even though they con- 

tain a rotary pump develop- 

ing over 100 pounds pressure 

per square inch_____----____ No license required 
Bronze wire cloth___._-----~- No license required 
Castings and forgings—all iron 

and steel castings or forgings 

under 20 cents per pound__.__ License required 
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Castings and forgings (rough 
or semi-machined) valued at 
20 cents per pound or more 
if containing: 15 percent or 
more copper or zinc; 10 per- 
eent or more aluminum, co- 
balt, manganese, molybde- 
num, nickel, or vanadium; 5 
percent or more antimony, 
chromium, tin, tungsten, or 
cadmium; any percentage of 
beryllium or titanium___--_- 

Construction and conveying 
machinery other than those 
items of hoisting equipment 
specifically listed in Schedule 
No. 3 (individual descrip- 
tions of the various types of 
machinery, for which classi- 
fication numbers are given, 
i PES oe 

Copper, brass, and _ bronze 
screen wire, screen gauze, 
screen cloth, and braided and 
woven mesh wastebasket 


Dinitrochlorobenzene —--_--~-~ 
Fenugreek seed___-_-__-_---~ 
Jigs and fixtures of types suit- 
able for use in power-driven 
metal-cutting tools_____-_~ 
Pre-fabricated dwelling houses 
complete with plumbing, 
electrie wiring, and other ac- 
cessories and appliances con- 
stituting a fully fabricated 
unit, whether assembled, un- 
assembled, or knocked-down, 
provided all of. the com- 
ponent parts of the unit are 
forwarded through the same 
port of exit as one shipment- 
Radio tube parts, unless con- 
tists eee... 
Railway-maintenance  equip- 
ment crossing or recross- 
ing the Canadian border, in 
the course of actual opera- 
tion, to be used as needed 
in either the United States 
or Canada by railroad cor- 
PR a RL ce 
Rollers for rolling mills____- 


License required 


No license required 


No license required 
No license required 
No license required 


License required 


No license required 


No license required 


No license required 

License required (re- 
versing earlier rul- 
ing) 
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DORON OU iis: trthnine diane No license required 


Valves, if they are parts for 


petroleum- and _= gas-well 
equipment, for petroleum- 
refining machinery, or for 


License required 
No license required 
License required 


airplane engines__.._____-~_ 
White mineral oil__________- % 
Wire rope not insulated______ 
Wire rope with attached hooks, 
chokers, ferrules, ete., so ar- 
ranged as to become land- 
clearing tackle or logging 


rigging --........-_.._.-... No license required 


Collectors of customs were informed on June 
10, 1941 as follows: 


“The forms, conversions, and derivatives of 
the ‘Vegetable Oils and Fats, Edible and In- 
edible’ listed on pages 1 and 2 of Export Con- 
trol Schedule No. 2 are now considered to in- 
clude all forms of these commodities, whether 
liquids, flakes (hydrogenated), or solids, in- 
cluding the rubber substitute known as 
‘Factice’ (vulcanized vegetable oil), and the 
following waxes: Carnauba, Candelilla, Japan, 
Bayberry, Fibre, Cotton, Flax, Sugar, Tea, 
Rose, Ouricury. 

“Accordingly, license will henceforth be re- 
quired for the exportation of any of the forms, 
conversions, and derivatives mentioned, and the 
general licenses already issued for the exporta- 
tion of vegetable oils and fats to certain coun- 
tries, as listed in the Department’s Press Re- 
lease No. 176 of April 14, 1941,!° will be consid- 
ered to include such forms, derivatives and 
conversions.” 

Collectors of customs were informed on May 
28, 1941 with regard to re-exportation of licens- 
able articles and materials originating out- 
side of the United States that once goods are 
unladen, license is required whether goods are 
exported to country of destination or are re- 
turned to country of origin.” 


* Bulletin of April 12, 1941 (vol. IV, no. 94), pp. 
454455. 

* See Executive order of May 6, 1941 in Bulletin ef 
May 10, 1941 (vol. IV, no. 98), p. 560. 
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Individual Shipments Not Exceeding $25 in 
Value 


Collectors of customs were informed on May 
27, 1941 as follows: 


“If two or more commodities are listed on a 
single export declaration, only one of which 
requires license, and if the value of the com- 
modity requiring license is less than $25, unless 
it is one of the commodities requiring license 
irrespective of value, . . . no license should be 
required for the shipment. 

“If two or more commodities requiring li- 
cense are listed on a single export declaration, 
and the total value of the proposed shipment 
exceeds $25, but the value of each commodity 
individually is less than $25 (and none of the 
commodities is on the list requiring license 
irrespective of value), no license should be 
required for the shipment.” 


On June 6, 1941, the following instructions 
were given: 

“Collectors of customs are reminded that li- 
censes are not required for exportation of in- 
dividual shipments not exceeding $25 in value, 
but licenses may be required for any such ex- 
portation when considered necessary in the in- 
terest of national defense. 

“In accordance with the foregoing ruling, it 
has been determined that licenses will hence- 
forth be required for all exportations of the 
articles and materials listed below, even when 
exported in individual shipments not exceed- 
ing $25 in value, including all forms, conver- 
sions, and derivatives named in the several 
Export Control Schedules, except as otherwise 
noted : 

Aircraft parts, equipment and accessories other than 
those listed in the President’s proclamation of May 
1, 1937 

Atropine 


Belladonna 

Bromine (not including conversions and derivatives) 

Caffein 

Cork 

Digitalis seeds (not including conversions and de- 
rivatives) 
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Equipment and parts which can be used or adapted 
to use, for the production of aircraft motor fuel or 
tetraethyl of lead 

Equipment for the production of aviation lubricating 
oil 

Fire-control instruments, military searchlights, aerial 
cameras, and other types of military equipment 
containing optical elements 

Gauges 

Hyoscyamus (henbane) 

Industrial diamonds 

Mercury (not including conversions and derivatives) 

Mica 

Optical elements for fire-control instruments, aircraft 
instruments, ete. 

Optical glass 

Plastics, optically clear 

Piatinum group metals 

Quartz crystals 

Radium 

Theobromine 

Theophylline 

Tools incorporating industrial diamonds 

Uranium 

Well and refining machinery 

Quinine—except nonproprietary and proprietary prepa- 
rations containing Quinine 


“Collectors of customs should endeavor to 
prevent abuse of the $25 exemption privilege 
which may be attempted through frequent or 
successive shipments of small quantities of those 
articles and materials which do not appear on 
tlic above restricted list. 

“The rulings contained herein are effective 
immediately, and the list which appears above 
supersedes that set forth in the Department 
circular letter No. 59 of April 12% and also 
supersedes the list set forth in paragraph 4 of 
the Supplementary General Information pub- 
lished with Export Control Schedules Nos. 5, 
6, 7, and 8. Any prior rulings of the Depart- 
ment concerning special exemptions for certain 
commodities on the basis of volume, weight, or 
value are hereby rescinded. Collectors of cus- 
toms are particularly reminded that no special 
exemption any longer exists for (1) samples of 
petroleum products in quantities not exceeding 
1 gallon (circular letter no. 13 of August 24, 


* Bulletin of April 19, 1941 (vol. IV, no. 95), p. 478. 
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1940),** (2) samples of petroleum products in 
quantities not exceeding 5 gallons (circular 
letter no. 15 of September 6, 1940) ,'* (3) chemi- 
cals in quantities not exceeding 25 pounds (cir- 
cular letter no. 18 of October 1, 1940),'* or (4) 
chemicals conforming ‘to U.S.P. and other 
standards in quantities not exceeding one hun- 
dred pounds (circular letter no. 33 of February 


20, 1941).”” 
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WITHDRAWAL OF PUBLIC LANDS IN 
NEW MEXICO FOR USE OF THE 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


On June 11, 1941, the President issued an 
Executive order (No, 8780) withdrawing cer- 
tain public lands in New Mexico for the use 
of the Department of State in connection with 
the Rio Grande Canalization project. The text 
of this order appears in the Federal Register 
of June 13, 1941 (vol. 6, no. 115), page 2867. 














The Foreign Service 











PERSONNEL CHANGES 


[Released to the press June 14] 


The following changes have occurred in the 
American Foreign Service since June 7, 1941: 


Orsen N. Nielsen, of Beloit, Wis., Consul 
General at Munich, Germany, has been desig- 
nated Second Secretary of Embassy at Berlin, 
Germany. 

Leo D. Sturgeon, of Chicago, Ill., now serv- 
ing in the Department of State, has been as- 
signed as Consul at Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 

Harold B. Quarton, of Algona, Iowa, Consul 
General at St. John’s, Newfoundland, has been 
assigned as Consul General at Genoa, Italy. 

John B. Ocheltree, of Reno, Nev., Consul at 
Habana, Cuba, has been assigned for duty in 
the Department of State. 

William P. Cochran, Jr., of Wayne, Pa., Con- 
sul at Veracruz, Mexico, has been designated 
Second Secretary of Legation and Consul at 
Managua, Nicaragua, and will serve in dual 
capacity. 


* Not printed. 
* Bulletin of February 22, 1941 (vol. IV, no. 87), pp. 
211-212. 


Andrew E. Donovan, 2d, of California, now 
serving in the Department of State, has been 
designated Third Secretary of Embassy and 
Vice Consul at Bogota, Colombia, and will 
serve in dual capacity. 

Paul J. Reveley, of East Haven, Conn., Vice 
Consul at London, England, has been desig- 
nated Third Secretary of Embassy at London, 
England, and will serve in dual capacity. 

Mulford A. Colebrook, of New York, N. Y.., 
Vice Consul at London, England, has been des- 
ignated Third Secretary of Embassy at Lon- 
don, England, and will serve in dual capacity. 

John D. Jernegan, of San Diego, Calif., Vice 
Consul at Cartagena, Colombia, has been as- 
signed for duty in the Department of State. 

W. Horton Schoellkopf, Jr., of Miami, Fla., 
Vice Consul at Ciudad Judrez, Mexico, has been 
assigned as Vice Consul at Hamilton, Bermuda. 

William F. Busser, of Philadelphia, Pa., Vice 
Consul at Buenos Aires, Argentina, has been 
assigned for duty in the Department of State. 

Lubert O. Sanderhoff, of Pasadena, Calif., 
Vice Consul at Vancouver, British Columbia, 
Canada, has been assigned for duty in the De- 
partment of State. 
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The assignment of Ralph C. Getsinger, of 
Detroit, Mich., as Vice Consul at Cologne, Ger- 
many, has been canceled. In lieu thereof, Mr. 
Getsinger has been assigned as Vice Consul at 
Ziirich, Switzerland. 





The officers who have been assigned to the 
Foreign Service School since April 1, 1941, 
have now received the following assignments: 


Richard H. Post of Quoque, N. Y., desig- 
nated Third Secretary of Embassy and Vice 
Consul at Montevideo, Uruguay, and will serve 
in dual capacity. 

Roland K. Beyer, of Kaukauna, Wis., as- 
signed as Vice Consul at Capetown, Cape Prov- 
ince, Union of South Africa. 

Donald B. Calder, of New York, N. Y., as- 
signed as Vice Consul at London, England. 

Wymberley DeR. Coerr, of New Haven, 
Conn., assigned as Vice Consul at La Ceiba, 
Honduras. 

Thomas J. Cory, of Glendale, Calif., assigned 
as Vice Consul at Barcelona, Spain. 

Lewis E. Gleeck, Jr., of Chicago, IIl., desig- 
nated Third Secretary of Embassy and Vice 
Consul at Moscow, Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics, and will serve in dual capacity. 

George D. Henderson, of Palo Alto, Calif., 
designated Third Secretary of Legation and 
Vice Consul at Asuncién, Paraguay, and will 
serve in dual capacity. 

Richard A, Johnson, of Moline, Il., assigned 
as Vice Consul at London, England. 

Alfred H. Lovell, Jr., of Ann Arbor, Mich., 
assigned as Vice Consul at Singapore, Straits 
Settlements. 

Frederick J. Mann, of Brooklyn, N. Y., as- 
signed as Vice Consul at Kobe, Japan. 

Julian L. Nugent, Jr., of Pecos, N. Mex., as- 
signed as Vice Consul at Puerto Cortes, 
Honduras. 

R. Kenneth Oakley, of Fort Smith, Ark., 
designated Third Secretary of Embassy and 
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Vice Consul at Bogota, Colombia, and will serve 
in dual capacity. 

Joseph Palmer, 2d, of Belmont, Mass., as- 
signed as Vice Consul at Nairobi, Kenya, Kast 
Africa. 

Wallace W. Stuart, of Greenville, Tenn., as- 
signed as Vice Consul at Colombo, Ceylon. 

Joseph J. Wagner, of Jamaica Park, N. Y., 
assigned as Vice Consul at Bombay, India. 

Meredith Weatherby, of Waco, Tex., as- 
signed as Vice Consul at Osaka, Japan. 

Alfred T. Wellborn, of New Orleans, La., 
assigned as Vice Consul at Hong Kong. 

Charles H. Whitaker, of Boston, Mass., as- 
signed as Vice Consul at Manila, Philippine 
Islands. 

M. Robert Rutherford, of Missoula, Mont., as- 
signed as Vice Consul at Shanghai, Kiangsu, 
China. 





Henry T. Unverzagt, of East Falls Church, 
Va., Vice Consul at Puerto Cortes, Honduras, 
has been appointed Vice Consul at Medellin, 
Colombia. 

Wylie G. Borum, of Collierville, Tenn., 
Clerk at London, England, has been appointed 
Vice Consul at Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 

Edgar L. McGinnis, Jr., of Pitcairn, Pa., Vice 
Consul at La Ceiba, Honduras, has been ap- 
pointed Vice Consul at Cali, Colombia. 

Harold M. Granata, of Grasmere, Staten Is- 
land, N. Y., formerly Vice Consul at Naples, 
Italy, has been appointed Vice Consul at Rome, 
Italy. 

William G. Conklin, of Metuchen, N. J., Clerk 
at Antwerp, Belgium, has been appointed Vice 
Consul at Antwerp, Belgium. 


FOREIGN SERVICE POSTS 
[Released to the press June 12] 

The Department announced on June 10, 1941 
that American vice consulates were opened on 
June 9, 1941 at Fortaleza, Brazil, and Acapulco, 
Mexico, 
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Treaty Information 











Compiled in the Treaty Division 


COMMERCE 


DECLARATION ON THE JURIDICAL PERSONAL- 
ITY OF FOREIGN COMPANIES 


United States 


On June 12, 1941 the Senate gave its advice 
and consent to ratification by the President of 
the Declaration on the Juridical Personality 
of Foreign Companies, which was opened for 
signature at the Pan American Union on June 
25, 1936 and was signed by the United States 
on June 23, 1939 subject to two understandings 
as follows: 


“1. It is understood that the companies de- 
scribed in the Declaration shall be permitted 
to sue or defend suits of any kind, without the 
requirement of registration or domestication. 

“2. It is further understood that the Govern- 
ment of the United States of America may 
terminate the obligations arising under the 
Declaration at any time after twelve months’ 
notice given in advance.” 


WATERWAYS 


ARRANGEMENT WITH CANADA FOR TEMPO- 
RARY DIVERSION FOR POWER PURPOSES 
OF ADDITIONAL WATERS OF THE NIAGARA 
RIVER 


On June 12, 1941 the Senate gave its advice 
and consent to ratification of the arrangement 
between the United States and Canada con- 
cerning the temporary diversion for power 
purposes of additional waters of the Niagara 
River, effected by exchange of notes May 20, 
1941. 

The President approved the arrangement on 
June 13, 1941. 

The texts of the notes are printed in the 
Bulletin of June 7, 1941 (vol. IV, no. 102), 
pages 709-710. 
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LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


PROTOCOL FOR THE AMENDMENT OF THE 
PREAMBLE, OF ARTICLES 1, 4, AND 5, AND OF 
THE ANNEX TO THE COVENANT 


Iraq 


According to a circular letter from the 
League of Nations dated April 8, 1941, the in- 
strument of ratification by Iraq of the Protocol 
for the Amendment of the Preamble, of Ar- 
ticles 1, 4, and 5, and of the Annex to the 
Covenant of the League of Nations, which was 
opened for signature at Geneva on September 
30, 1938, was deposited with the Secretariat on 
March 31, 1941. 





The countries which have deposited instru- 
ments of ratification of the protocol are China, 
Estonia, Finland, Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland, India, Iraq, Latvia, Lithuania, Mex- 
ico, New Zealand, Norway, Poland, Rumania, 
and Sweden. 

















Publications 











DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


The American Foreign Service: General Information 
for Applicants and Sample Entrance Examination 
Questions. Revised to May 20, 1941. Publication 
1603. iv, 148 pp. Free. 

Diplomatic List, June 1941. Publication 1609. ii, 
100 pp. Subscription, $1 a year; single copy, 10¢. 


Orner GovERNMENT AGENCIES 


Annual Report of the American Historical Associa- 
tion for the Year 1986 (In Three Volumes). Volume 
II—Writings on American History, 1936: A Bibliog- 
raphy of Books and Articles on United States History 
Published During the Year 19386, by Grace Gardner 
Griffin and Dorothy M. Louraine, xxviii, 486 pp. 
(H. Doce. 138, pt. II, 75th Cong., 1st sess.) 
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Legislation 

















Exemption From Military Service of Certain Aliens 
Residing in the United States. (S. Rept. 394, 77th 
Cong., Ist sess., on S. 1397.) 4 pp. 

Amending the Alien Registration Act. (S. Rept. 
409, 77th Cong., Ist sess.,on 8.1512.) 2 pp. 

Transportation by Canadian Vessel of Passengers 
Between American Ports. (H. Rept. 744, 77th Cong., 
1st sess., on H.J.Res. 166.) 4 pp. 

Amending Sections 4613 and 4614 of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States To Include Captures of 
Aireraft as Prizes of War. (H. Rept. 749, 77th Cong., 
ist sess., on S. 992.) 3 pp. 

Inter-American Highway. (H. Rept. 750, 77th Cong., 
ist sess., on S. 1544.) 4 pp. 

Regulating Departure and Entry of Persons With 
Relation to Public Interest and Safety of the United 
States. (H. Rept. 754, 77th Cong., Ist sess., on H.R. 
4973.) 2 pp. 

Amending the Internal Revenue Code. (H. Rept. 
755, 77th Cong., Ist sess., on H.R. 4158.) 7 pp. 

State, Commerce, Justice, and the Judiciary Ap- 
propriation Bill, Fiscal Year 1942. (H. Rept. 760, 77th 
Cong., 1st sess., on H.R. 4276.) 9 pp. 

Operations Under Lend-Lease Act: Message From 
the President of the United States Transmitting Pur- 
suant to Law, First Report Under the Act of March 
11, 1941, Public Law 11, 77th Cong., Entitled “An Act 
Further To Promote the Defense of the United States, 
and For Other Purposes”. (S. Doc. 66, T7th Cong., 
1st sess.) viii, 39 pp. 

Authorizing Temporary Detail of John L. Savage to 
Service Under Australian Commonwealth. [Includes 
letter of Secretary Hull favoring proposed legislation.] 
(S. Rept. 365, T7th Cong., 1st sess., on S. 1488.) 2 pp. 
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Joint Resolution Authorizing the President of the 
United States to present to Hire on behalf of the 
people of the United States a statue of Commodore 
John Barry. [S. J. Res. 31.] Approved June 10, 
1941. (Public Law 109, 77th Cong., 1st sess.) 1 p. 

Punishing Willful Obstruction of Recruiting. (H. 
Rept. 637, 77th Cong., 1st sess., on H.R. 4868.) 2 pp. 

Authorizing the Refusal of Visas to Undesirable 
Aliens. [Includes letters of Secretary Hull and Under 
Secretary Welles favoring proposed legislation.] (H. 
Rept. 762, 77th Cong., 1st sess., on H.R. 4817.) 3 pp. 

Supplemental Estimates of Appropriations, 1941 and 
1942, and Drafts of Proposed Provisions, Department 
of State: Communication From the President of the 
United States Transmitting Six Supplemental Esti- 
mates of Appropriations for the Fiscal Years 1941 and 
1942, Amounting to $434,500 [for Alaskan Interna- 
tional Highway Commission, 1941-42; Foreign Service, 
contingent expenses and miscellaneous salaries and 
allowances, 1942, cost of living allowances, 1941-42; 
Second Inter-American Travel Congress, 1942; Fourth 
Pan American Highway Congress, 1942]; and Four 
Drafts of Proposed Provisions Pertaining to Existing 
Appropriations, for the Department of State. (H. Doc. 
228, 77th Cong., 1st sess.) 5 pp. 








Regulations 




















The following Government regulations may 
be of interest to readers of the Bulletin: 


Export Control Schedule No. 9 [including, effective 
July 2, 1941, the forms, conversions, and derivatives 
of the articles and materials designated in Proclama- 
tion No. 2492 of June 10, 1941]. June 10, 1941. (Ad- 
ministrator of Export Control.) Federal Register 
June 12, 1941 (vol. 6, no. 114), pp. 2852-2854. 
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